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Livy is not in fashion; he has probably never been less read. Yet Livy was one of the most 
popular authors in the Renaissance, admired by men like Dante and Machiavelli. Perhaps 
there is more to Livy than we think. 

Livy's originality 

One thing is easy to miss, and that is his originality. When Livy approached writing, the 
popular themes were modern. The field was dominated by Sallust and by Asinius Pollio, 
Caesar's lieutenant in the Civil Wars and the addressee of Virgil 's Fourth Eclogue. Both had 
dealt with the recent past. They were the ones who stood more firmly in the Roman 
tradition, for contemporary history had usually been the favoured theme: some writers had 
gone back to Rome's origins (otherwise Livy would have had no source at all!), but they had 
usually done so pretty briskly, and hurried through to the history of their own day. And that 
is not surprising. Most historians, including Sallust and Pollio, had been practised politicians: 
naturally they concentrated on the history in which they had played a part. 

Here Livy was different. He did not fit into that pattern of retired politicians: he may indeed 
have stayed in his native Padua till relatively late in his writing career. He had no similar 
history to describe from experience, and contemporary history duly figured much less 
prominently in his work. Of course, he wrote contemporary history as well: his 142 books 
(only 35 survived) carried the story down to 9 B.C., midway through Augustus' reign. But the 
weight of his writing still fell very differently. The Civil War of Caesar and Pompey - the first 
event that Livy himself, born probably in 64 B.C., would remember clearly - did not start 
until Book 109. That leaves less than a quarter of his work which was genuinely 
contemporary. And that is the first oddity about Livy's scale, this shift of emphasis 
backwards. 

There is a second oddity too, of particular importance for his first book. If his predecessors 
were interested at all in the distant past, it was particularly the beginnings that excited 
them, the story of the foundation and the kings. There were even one or two writers who 
did not reach Romulus and Remus till their second books, then carried through the whole 
story of the early Republic (down to, say, the Punic Wars) in just a few books more. That was 
natural enough at Rome, where so many customs were traced back to the early times, and 
that sort of antiquarian pedigree was taken seriously: more or less when Livy was writing 
these very books, we find Octavian disinterring (perhaps even fabricating) an ancient 
formula to declare war on Cleopatra, then a few years later toying with taking the name 



'Romulus'. It seems odd to us, rather as if Mrs Thatcher had surnamed herself Boadicea. But 
at Rome such things lent tone. 

Here again Livy seems oddly out of step. He gets through the regal period with extraordinary 
speed. Events before Romulus earn only three chapters: so much for Aeneas, dear to mighty 
Augustus. Perhaps Livy felt the pre-foundation material was simply too incredible: he 
implies as much in his Preface. But that does not explain the speed with which he hurried 
through the regal period itself, in whose basic truth he clearly believed - 250 years in a 
single book, compared with a mere 40 years of the early Republic in Book 2. He was not 
short of material: his contemporary Dionysius of Halicarnassus, using similar sources, has 
four books before he reaches the end of kings. Yet Livy races through the regal period, then 
slows down. 

Moral history: immoral kings 

Why? He gives much of the answer in his Preface, which probably appeared with the first 
five books. As an Italian browsed through this new author in the bookshops, it would 
immediately have struck him that five books did not get him very far. The Preface explains 
exactly that emphasis, why Livy has chosen to 'write through', perscribere, the whole story 
in such detail from the first origins. Historians usually claimed either that their work was 
pleasurable or that it was useful. Livy wants the best of both worlds, and he explains that his 
readers may be eager for more modern material - but he feels that there is more pleasure 
in escaping from the grim story of the last few years. But, if this is escapism, it is an odd sort, 
for in the rest of the Preface he dwells on the usefulness of what he has written. 

You can find illustrations of every moral example, placed in a fine setting, and that is 
what is especially healthy and fruitful in historical study. From there you may draw 
models to imitate for yourself and for your state; models too of what to avoid as 
disgraceful in its inception and its consequences. 

That seems a general justification of history-writing, useful both personally (Tor yourself) 
and politically ('for your state 1 ), but it soon gains a specific relevance for the distant past. For 
Livy has just talked of Rome's moral decline: 

I hope my readers will notice attentively the lives and characters, the men and the 
pursuits, at home and on campaign, by which our empire was born and nurtured: 
then trace how, as moral control tottered, character began to fragment, then slipped 
more and more, then started to go headlong downhill, until we reached this present 
time when we can cope neither with our faults nor with their cures. 



Moral decline was one of the few ideas in Sallust's head, but Sallust's focus had rested on 
the evils of the present; Livy puts more stress on the glories of the past. His point is how 
long the good times lasted, how avarice and luxury arrived so late, how poverty and 
frugality were respected for so long; how it is only recently that riches and luxury have come 
in to wreck everything. Sallust and Livy largely agree on the fact of moral decline, but they 
strongly disagree on the implications to be drawn from it. Sallust, the politician, knew that 
to be useful he needed to describe the recent past. There was little point in going back to 
the old times, when life was in a different moral key. Examples of virtue in his own 
generation were scarce - Caesar and Cato - and when he found them he needed to make 
the most of them. Livy drew a different conclusion. If you wanted moral examples, the 
natural place to go was to the early times, before the decline started - and, he insists, that 
left many centuries to draw on, for the decline was only late and recent. It was a paradox, 
but a fair one. Moral usefulness, as well as pleasure, could prescribe this greater emphasis 
on the distant past. 

And, if we take this quest of moral examples seriously, we have an explanation of our 
second oddity as well, the shortness of the regal period in Livy's account. For that period 
was notably short of uplifting moral examples (not surprisingly, given the way the Romans 
thought about kings). If there was any, it was the final story of Lucretia, the first time when 
anyone outside the regal house came into centre-stage. In Book 2 we will reach the stories 
of Horatius on the bridge, and Cloelia, and Coriolanus being put right by his terrifying 
mother, stuff which lent itself much more to Livy's technique. That was the time to spread 
himself, with the great men and women of the early Republic. All those kings were much 
less comfortable. 

Making the past useful 

But this surely suggests an astounding political naivete on Livy's part: could he really have 
thought all that idealised, distant material at all useful to politicians of his own day? Did he 
not realise how much history had changed? No, it seems he did not. But this was not simple 
thoughtlessness. We can indeed see him rewriting ancient material to make it more up-to- 
date; and that is true even in Book I itself, at least in its second half. Take the arrival of 
Tarquinius Priscus: 

His newness and his wealth marked him out for the Romans; and he helped his 
fortune by the amiability with which he addressed people, the warmth with which 
he invited them to his home, and the generosity with which he brought those he 
could over to his support, until eventually reports of him reached the palace itself 
(1.34.11). 



This description uses all the standard terms of late Republican electioneering - we almost 
expect to see Tarquinius kissing babies. And the tone lasts till the end of the book. 
Tarquinius Superbus sounds very much like a Catiline, and even the moderate Servius Tullius 
has a touch of the Sulla about him. 

Yet Livy did not modernise indiscriminately, and he knows about historical change. We do 
not find this sort of thing with the early kings, Romulus, Numa, even Tullus or Ancus. On the 
whole, they do not aspire to kingship, they have it thrust upon them. Not that this is a 
picture of simple decline: it is hard to make the sixth king Servius Tullius worse than the 
bellicose third king Tullus Hostilius. But history is certainly simpler in the first half of the 
book, and it is a straightforward matter for a king to impose his character on Rome. Numa 
leads his people to religiosity, while others catch the tone of Tullus' ferocity: the victor 
Horatius is four times described as ferox in 25-6, and everything follows as one would 
expect in a grim period: crimes and battles are atrocia, deaths and punishments foeda. Thus 
each of the first four reigns forms a self-contained panel, with its own distinctive 
atmosphere. It was surely hard to find such an atmosphere for the colourless fourth king 
Ancus, but Livy manages it by letting him recall the qualities of all his predecessors. 'He had 
a middle temperament, mindful both of Numa and of Romulus': he saw he would not have 
the peace which his grandfather Numa enjoyed, and 'the times were more suited to a Tullus 
than a Numa' (32.4). A bit of Romulus, a bit of Numa, a bit of Tullus: the technique is almost 
musical, reminding you of earlier material before a powerful new theme thrusts in. 

The new theme is introduced by the unsentimentally 'modern' tones of Tarquinius Priscus. 
No longer are reigns dominated by the characters of their massive kings; instead new 
themes cut across the reigns, particularly the note of increasing violence as ambitious 
individuals contend for power. The interest comes to fall on the changes of reign rather than 
the reigns themselves, with each new usurpation more violent than the last; just as the 
Romans were accustomed to notice the increasing violence that had run through the late 
Republic since the days of the Gracchi. The regal period end s with a Brutus overthrowing a 
tyrant, to institute a new period of Roman history. The shadow of the Ides of March is hard 
to escape. Modernity, indeed. 

Story or history? 

So, within this single book, history changes. It is easy to see this as a literary device, and that 
is certainly one aspect. This is a marvellous overture, with the regal period playing out in 
anticipation many of the themes which would recur with the Republic, and carry the next 
hundred or so books. But many of these points should also be taken as a genuine attempt at 
historical explanation. The way to understand the fall of the kings was to see how history 
became more complicated, how violence increased, how the kings adopted increasingly 
extreme methods to safeguard their position; just as the way to understand the reign of 



Tullus was to see how the king's temper set the tone for his people. And, if the regal period 
travelled a similar path to that later taken by the Republic, that might suggest only that 
history worked in some sort of rough cycles. Livy was not the first or the last historian to 
have a genuine belief of that sort. 

How well does he come out of this? The fairest way of judging him is in his own terms, the 
pleasure and the usefulness that he hoped his work would provide. For pleasure, we look at 
the work's artistic success, and here Book I stands up well. It is welded together to a strong 
and impressive unity; it introduces the History's major themes most suggestively. But what 
of the usefulness? We can at least admire him for the vitality of his historical imagination, as 
he reinterpreted the distant past in terms which would seem vivid and alive to his own day: 
nor should we be too dismissive, if he felt his readers could learn helpful moral and political 
lesson s from the old tales of Romulus and Tarquin, Tanaquil and Tullia. The politics of his 
own day were certainly more complicated, but the morals remain timeless, if simple: the 
ways in which political systems decline, the attractiveness and the vulnerability of one-man 
rule, the tendency of violence to escalate and set new norms for political life, the 
shrewdness with which a Numa or a Servius could moderate some of the dangers. The 
morals might need to be transposed into a different register for a harder modern world, but 
they still worked. 
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